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thirty communions render united service. 


Church and State in Soviet Russia 


Relations between the Russian Orthodox Church and 
the Soviet government have run the gamut between bitter 
opposition and cooperation, according to a recent history 
of the subject by John Shelton Curtiss of Duke Univer- 
sity.’ As a state church the Russian Orthodox Church had 
held a favored position under the Tsarist regime. The 
author comments; “The leaders of the church had no in- 
tention of accepting the Soviet regime. The Communists, 
on the other hand, were fundamentally hostile to religion.” 


Early in 1918 church and state were separated by a decree 


which “made religion a private matter, and deprived all 
religious bodies of their property, their legal status, the 
right to maintain schools, and all subsidies from the 
government.” 

“Unquestionably,” Dr. Curtiss observes, “during 1918 
the Russian church fought the Soviet regime as a deadly 
enemy and sought its overthrow.” The Soviets enforced 
their measures against the church “but made no attempt to 
abolish the church or religion.” The bitter struggle be- 
tween the church and the state during the civil war is 
clearly but sage 5 described. At the end of the war “the 
vast majority of the population were still strongly re- 
ligious, and although the government was against the 
church, it could do little in the face of the mass support 
for religion.” 

For a brief time in 1921 there was an “uneasy truce” 
between church and state. When famine developed at the 
end of that year it was proposed that church treasure be 
used for famine relief. This brought on a new struggle 
between the church and the regime. According to “far 
from complete” statistics on the penalties imposed on 
churchmen involved in this struggle 33 persons were shot 
and 471 received prison terms or other penalties. Such 
severe actions, the author comments, are understandable 
“only when they are ‘considered as incidents in a possible 


1The Russian Church and the Soviet State. By John Shelton 
Curtiss. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1953. $6.00. 
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campaign to overthrow the Soviet regime and restore the 
monarchy.” But he adds that “ . . . the trials seem to have 
eliminated, either permanently or temporarily, many of 
the hierarchs most hostile to the Soviet regime.” 

The Living Church group which favored cooperation 
with the government were now able to seize control of 
the administrative machinery. “The government, which 
had long followed a policy of armed neutrality toward 
the Orthodox church, was now cooperating with its 
friends within the church and punishing its enemies. . . . 
The latter course has been followed by the Soviet author- 
ities down to the present time.” For most of the Living 
Church group “its chief purpose was to break the domina- 
tion” of the monastic bishops and to free themselves from 
the counter-revolutionary stigma of these bishops. But 
there was little agreement among the supporters of the 
Living Church. Laymen, it is noted, “were often quite 
conservative” and opposed to the “religious innovations.” 
The power of the “parish kulaks” in parish councils was 
broken. 

While this was going on Soviet policy was, in theory 
at least, “one of neutrality.” But this neutrality was “at 
times affected by the official reaction to the political views 
of the churchmen.” The church that remained loyal to 
Patriarch Tikhon “could and did maintain its existence 
on the parish level” but had no legal authority for central 
or diocesan authority. The six metropolitans, the three 
archbishops, and “many of the bishops,” at least, were 
under arrest. 


In 1923 Patriarch Tikhon was released after he had 
made a statement to the Supreme Court declaring his re- 
pentance of his “actions against the state order.” But 
there was “no release of any substantial part of the con- 
siderable number of priests and bishops serving prison 
sentences or terms of exile.” Soon the power of the 
Living Church group waned and there was a stalemate 
between the two groups. This was broken by Patriarch 
Tikhon’s death in 1925. Metropolitan Sergii was finally 
chosen as acting head of the church in 1927. The author 
comments that the “short-term policy” of the government 
was to seek “‘a satisfactory modus vivendi with the church. 
.. . At the same time, the long-term Soviet policy re- 
mained one of seeking the dying out of ‘religious preju- 
dices’ through a campaign of anti-religious propaganda.” 


The activities and development of the League of God- 
less are described. By the end of 1928 the church was 
“a tolerated institution,” almost entirely dependent on 
the “donations of the faithful.” It was practically with- 
out schools or religious instruction of children. But it 
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was now “praying for the regime.” The Church had 
shown “unexpected powers of endurance and adapt- 
ability.” The anti-religious propaganda was “not a sudden 
campaign to smash religion, but a long-drawn, consistent 
and determined effort to eradicate religious belief through 
education and conviction.” 

In 1929 a new law gave legal recognition to church 
organizations but limited further the activities of local 
churches and clergy. Many of these restrictions were, it 
appears, directed more against the “rapidly growing sec- 
tarians” than against the Orthodox Church. The Soviet 
Constitution was amended to eliminate the right of reli- 
gious propaganda while retaining that for anti-religious 
work. New taxes and restrictions on disenfranchised 
persons, which included the priests, added to the diffi- 
culties. There was “increased intensity” of penal meas- 
ures against religion and the church. “Great numbers of 
churches” were closed during the First Five-Year Plan. 

“Rarely,” the author says, has anything like the anti- 
religious movement of the First Five-Year Plan been 
seen “either in scale or in the passion, enthusiasm, and 
drive of the participants. On the other hand, the momen- 
tum of the drive soon was spent and the heated passions 
soon cooled.” The church survived, “albeit with difficulty.” 
The author accepts the estimate that “by 1933, 50 to 60 
per cent of the churches had been closed.” There was a 
slackening of tension which revived again with the treason 
trials of former Soviet leaders in 1936. In this period, 
“on the whole the Orthodox clergy seem to have fared 
better than many other important segments of Soviet 
society, including the Communist party.” The “very 
scanty” information about the Orthodox Church from 
1933 to June, 1941," comes almost exclusively from the 
anti-religious side.” 

(Dr. Merle Fainsod, professor of government at Har- 
vard, noted in a review of the volume under discussion in 
the Herald Tribune, February 14, 1954, that “the ‘living 
witnesses’ of the new Soviet emigration also have an im- 
portant story to tell, and there is little indication that Mr. 
Curtiss has listened to them.” 

From 1938 to 1941 the condition of the church “seemed 
to be losing ground steadily.” But the situation changed 
rapidly with the outbreak of war with Germany in June, 
1941. The church leaders at once supported the govern- 
ment, Late in 1942 Stalin was hailed as “ ‘the divinely 
anointed [sic] leader’ of the nation.” The Orthodox 
Church leaders were allowed to call a Sobor at which 
Metropolitan Sergii was elected Patriarch. A month later 
a Council for Affairs of the Orthodox Church was created 
as “an adjunct to the Council of People’s Commissars.” 
Organized theological instruction was again permitted; 
priests were allowed to give religious instruction to chil- 
dren in groups in private homes. ‘Throughout the war 
the Russian church continued to serve the nation.” The 
Patriarchate of Moscow soon began to establish cordial 
relations with Orthodox groups in other countries. This 
has continued in the postwar years. From about 1944 on 
the Orthodox Church published articles hostile to the 
Vatican from time to time. During the war the Russian 
church “made a substantial recovery” though it was “still 
far below its original strength.” Since the war the church 
has “continued to grow.” 


Dr. Curtiss comments that it is “extremely likely” that 
the friction between the Moscow Patriarch and the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople for primacy had “important politi- 
cal content,” as did the attack on the Papacy. The Mos- 
cow Patriarchate supported the Stockholm Peace Petition. 


The government continued to declare, however, that “the 
business of the church was the performance of its rites, 
and nothing more.” 

Dr. Curtiss concludes that the Soviet attitude toward 
religion has been “quite consistent,” with a “flexible pol- 
icy. There is now a “growing drive to indoctrinate the 
youth with a materialist, godless outlook, even while the 
Russian church is encouraged to expand its activities. 


The Russian Orthodox Church in 1954 


In June, 1954, Dr. Gustav W. Heinemann, president 
of the Synod and a member of the Council of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany, went with five other Germans 
to Russia at the invitation of the Russian Patriarch. He 
reported his experience in an address to the Accredited 
Visitors at the recent Evanston Assembly. The Germans 
were in the country nineteen days. One spoke fluent Rus- 
sian. They were, he said, “able to go out alone in every 
city and were allowed to take pictures.” 

‘The Russian Orthodox Church is forbidden to do three 
things: “(1) instruction among the youth; (2) charitable 
work; (3) so-called religious propaganda, Services in 
church rooms and official acts of the priests (baptisms, 
weddings, funerals, prayers of intercession) are permitted 
to it.” Sermons and Bible reading have been developed 
since 1917. 

“The church services we visited on weekdays and Sun- 
days were crowded. There are allegedly 20,000 Orthodox 
churches in the Soviet Union. . . . Juveniles and children 
can participate in the services, and actually do so... . 
The number of baptisms is surprisingly large.” More 
than half the children are believed to be baptized. “The 
church lives from voluntary contributions alone. It sells 
candles for the adoration of the icons at a price that also 
comprises a contribution to the church. Tt takes up collec- 
tions in its services and accepts donations for the official 
acts of its priests, for instance, for a baptism, as a rule, 
25 rubles. We are under the impression that the Russian 
church is not teo badly off financially.” 

Dr. Heinemann said: “The Orthodox church refrains 
from every expression concerning the official industrial 
or cultural life of its people.” 


The Lutheran Church in Russia 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Russia has “dis- 
appeared completely from the face of the earth,” accord- 
ing to an article in the American Lutheran (New York), 
September, 1954. This church dated from “the era of 
the Reformation.” In 1918, it still numbered 209 parishes 
of vast geographical extent, with a total membership of 
1,249,000 persons and 192 pastors.” . In addition to those 
in the boundary territories, “the Church’s membership 
was composed primarily of the many Germans in Russia 
proper... .” 

The Lutheran church was able to function during the 
first decade of the Soviet state. In 1928 there were still 
165 parishes with 90 pastors. The last of these were im- 
prisoned in 1936. At the beginning of World War IT the 
Germans in southern Russia and the Volga area were 
transported to Siberia and Central Asia. “The over- 
whelming majority” of these German Lutherans “have 
probably been deported and live in slave labor camps, 
without the Church, without Sacraments, without the 
preaching of the Word of God, without contacts with 
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brethren in the faith, and most likely without Bible, hym- 
nal, and Catechism. All contact with them has simply 
been cut off.” 


Baptists in Russia 


This past summer three Baptists, F. Townley Lord of 
London, president of the Baptist World Alliance, Associ- 
ate Secretary W. O. Lewis, formerly of Kansas City, 
Mo., and Ernest A. Payne, general secretary of the Bap- 
tist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, spent two weeks 
in Russia. 

Missions (New York) reports editorially in its October 
issue that there is ‘a very efficient Baptist organization 
in Russia’; that in the Baptist Union there are 5,000 
churches, with a membership of well over 500,000; that 
there are fifty-nine district superintendents; . . . that 
these superintendents are expected to report to the Gov- 
ernment, as well as to the Baptist Union... . Few hymn 
books were to be found, and these were printed in Poland 
in 1924. What Bibles were left were printed in Russia 
from plates paid for by the American Bible Society in 
1926. When the visitors inquired about religious freedom 
Russian Baptists told them that they were ‘free’ to carry 
on their work everywhere in the Soviet Union. Plans for 
a theological seminary in Moscow had been approved but 
Sunday schools still were forbidden.” 


Christians in the Near East 


“Nowhere else in the world” but the Near East are 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam “brought into such close 
contact, competition, and antagonism,” said Rev. Farid 
Audeh, chairman of the executive committee of the Near 
East Christian Council, in an address before the Accred- 
ited Visitors’ Program at the Evanston Assembly. “The 
first problem that confronts the Christian Churches in 
the Moslem World is the spirit of extreme, intensive, 
irritative, and sometimes unhealthy nationalism. This is 
directed both against the influence of the strong nations 
of the West, and against the threat of Soviet Com- 
munism. ... One result of the consequent anti-western 
feeling, and at the same time of the fear of Communist 
influence, is a tendency to turn back to Islam as a center 
of nationalistic enthusiasm.” 

Communists are “very active” although not openly so. 
Communist supporters “blame the Western nations for 
imperialism and wars. Missions and missionaries are 
sometimes looked upon as agents of Western Imperialism. 
The formation of Israel adds to the already too many 
problems of the Middle East.” Arab resentment of West- 
ern support of Israel caused such grave difficulties for 
Christian missions that at one time they were “on the 
verge of extinction.” The problem of the Palestinian 
refugees has added to the difficulties. 

Dr. Audeh thinks that ‘there lies buried in the hearts 
of the peoples of the Moslem World more fear, more 
frustration, and more hatred than has been found . . . at 
any time since the end of the Crusades. .. . In Syria there 
is a strong nationalist feeling which creates sensitiveness 
about any form of foreign domination, or of intervention 
in the internal afiairs of the state. There is suspicion of 
all foreign missions, and their schools.” The “courageous 
protest” of Syrian Christians kept the government from 
making Islam the religion of the state. It is “the religion 
of the president of the republic. No conversion to the 
Christian faith is yet officially recognized.” Some Moslem 
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leaders recently appealed to Islamic nations to make 
Lebanon Moslem “by force, if necessary. Christians, on 
the other hand, are very firm in keeping Lebanon Chris- 
tian, at whatever cost.” 

Since the relaxing of international tensions over the oi 
question in Iran the position of foreign missions has been 
eased. But no converts to Christianity are officially recog- 
nized. The heads of all churches must be Iranians. “The 
Arab minority in Israel feels that it is not wanted... . 
The Evangelical Episcopal Church has experienced great 
difficulty in establishing a legal title to its property, as it 
has never been recognized, even under the Mandate, as a 
separate Community, and the pastors in whose names the 
property was registered have died or left the country. 
Christians in two Greek Catholic and one Maronite vil- 
lages were obliged, because of security measures, to leave 
their homes and reside elsewhere, and the restrictions im- 
posed by military administration are not only irksome, but 
create economic hardship. ... Many Arab Christians are 
leaving the country because they feel there is no future 
for them in Israel... . 

“The economic and social disabilities directed against 
Hebrew Christians are very serious. Foreign missionaries 
in Israel are given a temporary permit only, and difh- 
culties balk any attempts to secure visas for new mis- 
sionaries.” 

Under the new regime in Egypt permits to build non- 
Moslem places of worship are being granted to Christian 
groups. Under the old regime they were often ignored. 
Courses in Christianity, planned by a committee of Coptic 
and Evangelical churchmen, are now being given in gov- 
ernment schools, 

In Turkey where Islam has been disestablished the re- 
strictions on Islamic institutions have been relaxed in a 
way that benefits Christians as well. Permission has been 
given to a Protestant Armenian church in Istanbul to 
finish a building which has been unfinished since the end 
of World War I. 


Islam is spreading through the Sudan and the Gold 
Coast through the work of the Moslem missionary society 
“Al Ahmadyia.” The Governor's speech at the opening 
of the Sudan Parliament promised the protection of in- 
dividual rights. “Six of the men who won Senate seats 
during the Sudan’s first elections last December are Chris- 
tians, as are 12 of the 96 representatives in the Lower 
House. All the Christian legislators are converts from 
Pagan tribes in Southern Sudan.” 


Representatives of at least twelve churches attended the 
first conference of Evangelical Christians of Iraq and the 
Persian Gulf at Basrah in February, 1954. It was led 
entirely by Arab Christians. A report was given by each 
church represented. Dr. Audeh commented that “few, if 
any, of the delegates had ever heard about all the other 
churches before .. . The Muscat delegate . . . reported 
how that church is tithing, despite its being in one of the 
poorest communities in the area.” The Baghdad delegate 
reported that the King of Iraq has given a large part of 
land in the capital for an Evangelical church. A plan for 
a synod of Iraq and the Persian Gulf is being worked out. 

In April, 1954, a conference of Christian and Moslem 
leaders was held in Bahamdoun, Lebanon, under the aus-: 
pices of the American Friends of the Middle East, to 
discuss the possibility of interfaith cooperation against 
materialism. A Continuation Committee on Moslem and 
Christian Cooperation was organized and plans are being 
made for another conference in 1956. 
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The Christian in International Affairs 


In a striking address at the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, O. Frederick Nolde, director 
of the Commission of the Churches on International Af- 
fairs, discussed the Christian approach to international 
problems today. He noted that “in a real sense the world 
is divided into two major armed camps, with a number 
of nations seeking at least temporarily to maintain an in- 
termediate position in order to prevent the outbreak of 
large-scale war.” 

“Do we believe that deep-rooted international problems 
can be solved only by war or are we convinced that their 
solution can be found and must unwaveringly be sought 
in a framework of peace? Our decision will affect policy 
in all areas. .,. Christians must be in the forefront in pro- 
claiming that a third world war is not inevitable. It can 
be avoided. It must be prevented.” 


The Possibility of Co-existence 


“Our major objective must categorically be peace—a 
peace to which we give the positive content of justice and 
responsible freedom. With this decision insistent and irre- 
vocable, I find myself unavoidably driven to accept co- 
existence as a point of departure. ... The alternative to 
war can only be found in peaceful competition with a sin- 
cere commutment to growing cooperation.” 

Conflicts of national interests and differing social sys- 
tems are inevitable but they can, and must be, “adjusted 
by peaceful means. . . . If competition can go forward 
peacefully, any system should be given the opportunity to 
demonstrate its worth. . . . Competition will also require 
the clear recognition of a fundamental ideological conflict. 
. . . On issues of faith the Christian cannot compromise, 
and those who on other than Christian grounds hold to the 
dignity and worth of the individual man will not yield.” 

But the “fundamental ideological conflict” over totali- 
tarianism “cannot be resolved by military action. The very 
nature of the struggle demands peaceful competition. But, 
where faith is not denied and where human need can be 
more adequately met, competition must give way to co- 
operation, This becomes a moral imperative.” 

Two extreme attitudes found in the West are equally 
dangerous: “Those who see a Communist threat in every 
shadow . . . [and] those who see no problem anywhere— 
who overlook persecutions and purges, who fail to recog- 
nize unjust methods of infiltration and coercion, who claim 
we must find agreement at all cost. The end result may be 
a situation where war does in fact become inevitable.” 

While peace is a widely proclaimed battle cry “in Com- 
munist countries” “there seems to be little discrimination 
between the Soviet actions which promote and those which 
threaten peace. There is no evidence that the voice of the 
people can be freely raised in criticism or commendation 
as conscience dictates. ... There is need for clear under- 
standing of the issues at stake, an objective exposure to 
facts and to other points of view, confidence in the integrity 
of the decision reached, and courage to take a stand no 
matter what opposition may be encountered. When enough 
people are fortified in this manner there need be no fear 
in moving into the open marketplace and competing with 
those who have different mind.” 

In spite of the failure or only partial success of past 
attempts at negotiation “if international issues are not to 
be settled by war, they must be settled by negotiation or 
similar methods prescribed in the U.N. Charter. ... The 
test to he applied in appraising the result of negotiation 
lies . . . in the degree to which a much-needed solution 


has been advanced to the point where it can command 
sufficient support of all parties concerned to move competi- 
tion toward cooperation.” 


Imperialism 


Western imperialism has sometimes been political con- 
trol of an undeveloped country, sometimes economic con- 
trol, especially by the United States. “International rela- 
tions will be improved and justice served when the rights 
of indigenous peoples are more fully respected and when 
economic relations are freed from coercive pressures.” 
The Communist method of imperialism is the capture of 
control of a country by a specially trained native minority 
using “such means as may be necessary. including the 
threat or the use of military force. The Soviet government 
and the people of Russia must come to see that this kind 
of imperialism is . . . a direct threat to the peace which 
they profess to seek.” 


Other Areas of Concern 


Three areas of concern—refugees, human rights, and 
technical assistance—offer “an opportunity for fruitful 
competition as the advocates of differing ideologies and 
social systems seek to win the confidence and support of 
peoples. . . . But such actions should be taken in the spirit 
of mutuality and with the primary intention of helping 
people who are in need of help. . . . International action 
through the United Nations can be more effective than uni- 
lateral action, and support of it represents a step toward 
tearing down the barriers now dividing the world.” 

Of proposals for disarmament, the speaker said: “The 
effort to secure agreement on a system of effective regula- 
tion and control under the United Nations has thus far 
met with no success. . . . It may be that the impasse will 
be broken only if a plan originates with a government or 
governments not so directly involved in the dispute. Cer- 
tainly a resolution jointly sponsored by the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. would command serious attention. .. . 
If changes which are required in the interest of justice are 
to be effected by means other than war, the development of 
internationally accepted methods of peaceful change must 
be accelerated. ... 

“There is also the international political family where 
governmental representatives gather for deliberation and 
decision. . . At the level of the international political fam- 
ily, membership should be determined by the possibilities 
of peaceful competition . . . and growing cooperation” 
when these can be constructive and do not yield funda- 
mental principles. “The building of a sound and healthy 
domestic society is a form of competition where no harm 
can be done and much good can be achieved.” 


Manual on Public Relations 


Public Relations for Your Church is the title of a book- 
let containing a symposium, published by the Wisconsin 
Council of Churches, 308 Washington Building, Madison 
3, Wisc. (1954. 50 cents a copy ; rates on quantities). One 
of the contributors is Donald C. Bolles, executive director 
of the Office of Public Relations, National Council of 
Churches, on “Our Job Is to Help Amplify the Voice of 
the Churches.” Donald E. Wilkinson, chairman of the 
Public Relations Commission of the Wisconsin Council 
of Churches, writes an introduction telling about a seminar, 
held by the Council in cooperation with units of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at which the papers here printed 
were presented and discussed. Among the writers are 
members of the University faculty. 
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